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relegated   to   the   criminal   classes,   but   all  incur
disapproval.

The operation of the influences thus described is
discernible in the earliest known displays of human
action. When man made his first appearance upon
earth, he did not wait until some lawgiver appeared
to tell him how he must act. He asked no question
concerning what he might and might not do. He
was endowed with powers and desires which de-
manded activity, and he proceeded to act. The con-
sequences of his first action began the formation of
a guide for his future action, and every succeeding
exercise of his powers was followed by consequences
which he observed and from which he derived further
instruction. He learned that he must not injure
or assail the person of another. This teaching of
experience was accepted by all, or nearly all, and the
great right of personal security arose. He learned
that he must not take the fruits of another man's
labour, and under this lesson, taught to all, the
great institution of private property came into being.
His nature led him to unite himself to a woman and
to cherish her and to care for their offspring, and the
institution of the family arose. This little society was
exposed to the depredations of strangers, and this
danger prompted a unison of families into tribes in
order to form a more perfect defence. He found a
pleasure in plenty of possessions and, instead of con-
suming all the fruits of his labour, sought to save
some. He learned to postpone present enjoyment to
a future good, and wealth, with a division of employ-
ments, increase of population, and improved cultiva-